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used too much like a textbook. The different portions of the treatise are 
joined, rather than built, together. 

Professor Valentine? has written a two-volume work on the lines of 
Lutheran orthodoxy slightly modified. It embodies his lectures to students 
in the seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., and on every page bears evidence of the 
author's love for his Church and assurance of the truth of her doctrines. 
The whole body of Christian theology is treated with much fulness. It was 
his intention to add to the introduction a chapter on the authority of the 
Scriptures, but that was prevented by his lamented death. The publication 
of the work fell to the lot of his son, M. H. Valentine. 

Professor Hall's 8 Introduction is the first of an intended series of ten 
volumes, covering the entire theological field as commonly outlined. The 
aim is instructive rather than investigative. There is, he says, an "immut- 
able body of truths contained in the primitive Catholic faith." It is 
admitted that no great work of systematic theology has yet been produced 
on Anglican lines — a defect he hopes to remedy. The declaration that 
"every particular Catholic church" possesses " authority in doctrine," and 
his claim that "these doctrines are contained in a deposit of faith which 
was committed to the church of God in pentecostal days; that it is the 
double advantage of a Catholic theologian that he is taught the premises 
of his science by the Spirit-guided Church, and receives sacramental grace 
within the church to master the truth thus conveyed to him" (p. 18), 
sufficiently indicate his accepted limitations and the class of readers he 

may expect to reach. 

George Cross 
McMaster University 

Toronto, Can. 

SOME PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEMS 

In the latest books of Professors Sterrett, 1 James,' and Rogers, 3 we 
have fresh and stimulating discussions from widely different points of 
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view, both philosophical and religious, of identical or closely related prob- 
lems in the philosophy of religion. In philosophy, Professor James is 
well known as a pragmatist; Professor Sterrett, being an ardent disciple 
of Hegel, is consequently an opponent of the new philosophy; Professor 
Rogers, however, while pointing out what seem to him the errors of pragma- 
tism, shows that he himself has been fundamentally influenced by that school. 
Religiously, it is the Harvard professor again who is most radical; his 
aim is not explicitly to make room for a world-view that will be distinctly 
Christian; but simply for one that will "work" morally and religiously in 
the experience of the empiricist. Rogers, on the other hand, adopts as his 
working hypothesis in metaphysics what he takes to be the essentially 
Christian point of view, while Sterrett stands for nothing less than the 
rational justification of the Christianity authoritatively taught by the 
church which he finds accredited by its possession of the Holy Scriptures, 
the Apostles' and Nicene creeds, the two sacraments, and the historic episco- 
pate. 

The real animus of Sterrett's work seems to be a recoil from the alleged 
extreme individualism and agnostic subjectivism in religion of Sabatier, 
Harnack, and the whole Ritschlian school. While James and Rogers 
allow for something in the way of objective validation of religious beliefs 
by an examination of their value in experience and of their relation to other 
acknowledged truths, Sterrett endeavors to avoid subjectivity by means of 
a somewhat scholastic combination of external authority and philosophical 
speculation. It is interesting to note how distant from each other often- 
times are the final positions of Hegelians who travel by "purely objective" 
processes of thought from the same philosophical starting-point. Witness 
Sterrett, the churchman; Campbell, the non-conformist, and McTaggart, 
who claims that the logical outcome of Hegelianism is an atheistic pluralism. 

With Sabatier, Sterrett admits the psychological necessity of being 
religious, but insists that the rational necessity of religion can also be 
established. Against the Kantian agnosticism of Sabatier and the Ritsch- 
lians, it is claimed with Hegel that thought can make the ascent to the 
divine, and that, having done so, it must descend to a reinterpretation of 
the phenomenal. 

As against Harnack and Sabatier, Sterrett sides with Loisy in his main 
contention that real Christianity is no mere abstract "essence" or "religion 
of the spirit," but a concrete, institutionalized religion, a religion of authority 
in all its historic forms. With considerable heat he protests against the 
watchword, "Back to Christ," which, together with the cries, "Back to 
Kant" and "B^ck to Nature," he stigmatizes as the "crab-cry" of back 
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to the first empirical form of anything as to its true form. It is not true, 
he says, that the personal religion of Jesus, his sense of filial relation to 
God, constitutes the essence of Christianity. Beginnings are necessarily 
seen in the light of their developed form. Sterrett's a priori and dogmati- 
cally optimistic Hegelian philosophy of history, leads him to assert that the 
actual at any time is the rational done into humanity up to date by the 
eternal Logos. 

It is questionable whether Sterrett is not to be charged with making 
the mistaken or misleading use of the dialectic method to which Hegelians 
of the "Right" have shown themselves especially prone. The thesis is 
that freedom is possible only by a continued conformity to custom and 
submission to external authority, but it turns out that, after the relative 
justification of non-conformity — its function of the negative in the dialectic 
process — is admitted, this freedom is to be interpreted as self-realization, 
and authority as "the power or influence through which one does or believes 
what he would not of this own unaided powers." The "freedom of 
authority" has evaporated into the trite truth of the necessity of social 
influence for individual self-realization. If, as appears, there is no intention 
to argue in favor of "yielding blindly to external authority by the arbitrary 
repression of thought," why should there still be an insistence upon con- 
formity and "submission to the authority of the church" as essential to 
rationality ? Why subscribe to creeds as authoritative, if we can only take 
them at a "relative rationality, as more or less harmonious with the general 
Christian sentiment"? 

In Professor James we have the apostle of the new pragmatic philosophy. 
In his first lecture attention is called to the philosopher's temperament as 
a factor in determining the character of his philosophy. Idealistic and 
optimistic rationalists, whether theists or Hegelian pantheists, are such 
chiefly because they are temperamentally "tender-minded," clinging to 
values at the expense of facts. Empiricists, who are not uncommonly 
materialistic and pessimistic, are the constitutionally "tough-minded," 
not unwilling to part with other values for the sake of facts. The result 
is a dilemma; one finds an empiricaljphilosophy that is not religious enough 
and a religious philosophy that is not empirical enough for his purposes. 
Pragmatism is offered as a philosophy that can satisfy both kinds of demand. 

Pragmatism is defined as primarily a method of settling metaphysical 
disputes by interpreting each notion by tracing its practical consequences. 
If it were to make no difference practically whether this notion rather than 
that were true, then the alternatives would mean practically the same 
thing, and all dispute would be idle. It is insisted, for instance, that the 
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whole meaning of such concepts as design, free-will, the absolute mind, 
spirit, consists in the better promise they give as to this world's outcome. 

Thus pragmatism is presented as a method only; it stands for no special 
results. But in its use as a method there is involved a genetic theory of 
what is meant by truth. Theories are instruments whose truth is their 
utility in leading to finally satisfactory experience. The true is the expedi- 
ent thought, and "absolute truth" is that ideal vanishing-point toward 
which we imagine that all our temporary truths will some day converge. 
At times our author pushes this functional definition of truth almost to the 
verge of a pseudo-pragmatism which confuses unverified hypotheses with 
truths, as when it is stated that we cannot reject any theory if consequences 
useful to life flow from it; when the absolute or transcendental idealism 
is called true in so far as it affords comfort; when it is stated that the great- 
est enemy of any one of our truths may be the rest of our truths; and 
again when it is declared that while common-sense is better for one sphere 
of life, science for another, and philosophy for a third, whether either be 
truer absolutely, Heaven only knows. But elsewhere this tendency is 
corrected. What is better for us to believe, the author says, is true unless 
the belief incidentally clashes with some other vital benefit. This criterion 
would make room for harmonious systematization of beliefs as an element 
in verification. 

In the lecture on "The One and the Many" it begins to appear that, 
in spite of previous intimations to the contrary, pragmatism does seem to 
Professor James to stand for certain metaphysical results. After a lumi- 
nous discussion of the different senses in which reality may be thought of 
as one, the hypothesis of one eternal Knower is weighed in the pragmatic 
balances and found wanting. We cannot imagine, it is claimed, how 
our several inner lives could be known as one systematic whole. Hence 
absolute monism is unverifiable; it can only be affirmed dogmatically, 
and on this account pragmatism must take as its hypothesis the pluralistic 
view. 

In this pluralistic pragmatism it is maintained that nothing outside 
the flux secures the issue of it. Instead of the absolutist's optimism, 
insisting that the world must and shall be saved, James, as a pluralistic 
pragmatist, proposes meliorism, the belief that the world may be saved. 
With this is bound up moralism, in the sense of self-sufficingness, in con- 
trast with religion in the sense of self-surrender. There are doubtless 
those who will accept the pragmatic method, but who will take issue with 
these conclusions and will stand for a more distinctly Christian pragmatism. 
It is not surprising that the author feels called upon to remove the suspicion 
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that his philosophy has atheistic implications. The hypothesis of God 
is "a truth which works," and the problem is to determine it so that it will 
combine satisfactorily with other truths. 

This is the problem which Professor Rogers sets himself to solve. 
He is a thoroughgoing exponent of the "instrumental" logic of Dewey 
and the Chicago school, and a certain religious pragmatism is one of the 
marked features of his book; yet he attacks current pragmatism for its 
supposed implication that things have their entire being in the developing 
human experience. He advances reasons for holding to the reality of the 
external world, such as the necessary belief in the real existence of other selves, 
the demand of the religious consciousness for an objective and transcendent 
deity, and the persistent conviction that the arbitrary and unexpected 
elements in our experience are due to extra-experiential causation. 

More satisfactory — in fact, one of the most sane and satisfactory dis- 
cussions of religious epistemology, I take it, in recent literature — is the 
chapter on the validity of knowledge. The intellectual interest is not denied 
but is functionally interpreted. The value-judgment is given its rights, 
while the dualistic opposition of fact and value is happily avoided. Moral, 
aesthetic, religious, and social values should be considered, it is claimed, 
in our final estimate of the world. The only really fatal objection to 
taking account of religion in philosophy would be that religion serves no 
real human interest. The functional value of emotion as an instrument 
of discovery is emphasized. And yet it is urged, on the other hand, that no 
feeling can overthrow the authority of science or the claims of logic. Ration- 
ality, as the impulse to harmonize all our experience and impulses, must be 
allowed to rule. Verification of faith, however different in kind from that 
of physical science, is still necessary. The ultimate task of philosophy 
is to attain to a way of thinking about the universe which shall satisfy us as 
complete human beings. This is all good pragmatism, but if facts are 
themselves values, it is hard to see how room is to be found for absolutely 
extra-experiential reality. 

In applying these principles in his constructive religious philosophy, 
Rogers does some suggestive work. He adopts as his hypothesis the 
world-view of Christianity, as that of the only religion at all adequate to the 
needs of human life. In defending philosophically this religious view the 
following subjects are discussed: the argument for purpose, the relation 
of God and nature, the relation of God and man, the nature of God, the 
problem of freedom, the problem of evil, and the problem of immortality. 

The world of physical nature is held to represent the content of a larger 
and conscious experience, analogous to our own, viz., God's. The con- 
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scious life of individuals, however, is theirs alone; it is not shared even by 
God himself. The only identity of God with man is the self-identification 
of man with the purposes of God. The ultimate reality is not God, or 
Absolute Consciousness, but a society of selves of which God is one. In 
so far as the life of the individual is dependent upon the body and the physical 
world, it is dependent upon God. But while God and man are alike free 
and yet responsible for their acts, in that these acts are the outcome of their 
natures, no one is responsible for these natures. They are not caused; 
they simply are. As human selves we are metaphysically just as ultimate 
as God. 

Numerous criticisms will suggest themselves in connection with these 
results. The similarity to the philosophy of Leibniz is marked, and the 
weaknesses of that system are largely reproduced here. One in particular 
is aggravated by the substitution of a pre-existing for a pre-established 
harmony. Teleology and providence are insufficiently guaranteed for 
religion in an absolutely pluralistic world. But even if the attempt here 
made has not been wholly successful it nevertheless represents a much- 
needed movement in both metaphysics and theology, and doubtless makes 
some real contribution toward a theological philosophy and a philosophical 
theology. Douglas C. Macintosh 

Brandon, Canada 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
Dr. Pratt has made a very appreciable addition to the literature of the 
psychology of religion. 1 The author displays acquaintance with the wide 
fields of religious experience, anthropological, historical, and psychological. 
It is written with firmness and precision, and for the most part, with clear- 
ness. The book gains noticeable unity in the elaboration of a single thesis, 
namely, that religious belief is fundamentally a matter of feeling broadly 
interpreted. It appears in three phases — primitive credulity, reasoned 
belief, and emotional conviction. These are traced historically and in 
present experience. 

Part I presents an analysis of the psychical life in terms of the "center" 
and the "fringe" of consciousness. The former indicates the describable, 
rational, sensory elements which are capable of being communicated. 
The fringe is the sphere of feeling, of the background. This ' ' background " 
is indescribable and non-rational. It is clearly distinguishable from feel- 
ing (p. 14), yet is so intimately related to feeling that the two together 
constitute "the second of the two great divisions in our classification of 

1 The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bissett Pratt. New York: 
Macmillan, 1907. ix+ 319 pages. $1.30. 



